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35th  Congress,  }  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  ^  Report 
2d  Session.  ^  (  No.  134. 


UNADJUSTED  DIFFERENCES  WITH  SPAIN. 

[To  accompany  Bill  H.  R.  No.  678.]  ^ 

January  24,  1859. 

;  .  i 

Mr.  Ritchie,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted 

the  following 

VIEWS  OF  A  MINORITY : 

Report  of  a  minority  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs^  on  the 
proposed  hill  authorizing  the  President  to  purchase  Cuba. 


The  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  annual  message  of  6th  December, 
1858,  recommends  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  by  purchase,  if  possible,  from 
Spain.  He  says :  The  publicity  which 
‘  has  been  given  to  our  former  negotia- 
‘  tions  upon  this  subject,  and  the  large 
appropriation  which  may  be  required 
‘  to  effect  this  purpose,  render  it  ex- 
^  pedient,  before  making  another  at- 
‘  tempt  to  renew  the  negotiation,  that  I 
‘  should  lay  the  whole  subject  before 
‘  Congress.  This  is  especially  neces- 
^  sary,  as  it  may  become  indispensable 
f  i  to  success  that  I  should  be  intrusted 
‘  with  the  means  of  making  an  advance 
"  to  the  Spanish  Government  immedia- 
^  tely  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
‘  without  awaiting  the  ratification  of  it 
^  by  the  Senate.” 

In  conformity  with  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  majority  of  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs  have  agreed  to  report  a 
bill  placing  the  sum  of  thirty  millions 
I  of  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
'  dent,  for  the  purpose  stated  by  him,  so 
soon  as  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by 
Spain,  and  without  waiting  for  the  rati- 
i  fication  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 


There  are  three  reasons  alleged  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  why 
we  should  “acquire  Cuba.” 

The  first  is,  that  we  may  put  a  stop 
to  the  slave  trade,  and  thus  give  hopes 
for  the  civilization  of  benighted  Africa. 
He  blends,  however,  somewhat  this  first 
reason  with  his  second  reason,  derived 
from  “  the  imperative  and  overruling 
law  of  self-preservation.”  His  message 
on  this  part  of  the  subject  is  as  follows : 

“  The  truth  is,  that  Cuba,  in  its  ex- 
‘  isting  colonial  condition,  is  a  constant 
‘  source  of  injury  and  annoyance  to  the 
^  American  people.  It  is  the  only  spot 
‘  in  the  civilized  world  where  the  Afri- 
^  can  slave  trade  is  tolerated ;  and  we 
‘  are  bound  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
‘  to  maintain  a  naval  force  on  the  coast 
‘  of  Africa,  at  much  expense,  both  of 
^  life  and  treasure,  solely  for  the  pur- 
‘  pose  of  arresting  slavers  bound  to  that 
‘  island.  The  late  serious  difficulties 
^  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
^  Britain  could  never  have  arisen  if  Cuba 
‘  had  not  afforded  a  market  for  slaves. 
‘  As  long  as  this  market  shall  remain 
‘  open,  there  can  be  no  hope  for  the  civ- 
^  ilization  of  benighted  Africa.  Whilst 
‘  the  demand  for  slaves  continues  in 
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‘  Cuba,  wars  will  be  waged  among  the 
‘  petty  and  barbarous  chiefs  in  Africa 
‘  for  the  ])urpose  of  seizing  subjects  to 
‘  supply  this  trade.  In  such  a  condi- 
‘  tion  of  affairs,  it  is  impossible  that  the 
‘  light  of  civilization  and  religion  can 
‘  ever  penetrate  these  dark  abodes. 

‘‘It  has  been  made  known  to  the 
‘  world  by  my  predecessors,  that  the  Uni- 
‘  ted  States  have,  on  several  occasions, 
‘  endeavored  to  acquire  Cuba  from  Spain 
‘  by  honorable  negotiation.  If  this  were 
‘  accomplished,  the  last  relic  of  the  Afri- 
‘  can  slave  trade  would  instantly  dis- 
‘  appear.  We  would  not,  if  we  could, 
‘  acquire  Cuba  in  any  other  manner. 
‘  This  is  due  to  our  national  character. 
‘  All  the  territory  which  we  have  ac- 
‘  quired  since  the  origin  of  the  Govern- 
‘  ment  has  been  by  fair  purchase  from 
‘  France,  Spain, ‘aiid  Mexico,  or  by  the 
‘  free  and  voluntary  act  of  the  independ- 
‘  ent  State  of  Texas,  in  blending  her 
‘  destinies  with  our  own.  This  course 
‘  we  shall  ever  pursue,  unless  circum- 
‘  stances  should  occur,  which  we  do  not 
‘  now  anticipate,  rendering  a  departure 
‘  from  it  clearly  justifiable,  under  the 
‘  imperative  and  overruling  law  of  self- 
‘  preservation.” 

We  believe  we  are  quite  as  much  op¬ 
posed  to  the  slave  trade,  and  quite 
as  desirous  that  “benighted  Africa” 
should  be  civilized,  as  is  the  President ; 
and  yet  we  do  not  think  ourselves  called 
upon,  under  existing  circumstances, 
either  for  the  one  or  the  other  purpose, 
to  “  acquire  Cuba  from  Spain  either  by 
purchase  ”  or  by  conquest.  In  fact, 
since  the  message  of  the  President  was 
sent  to  Congress,  circumstances  have  oc¬ 
curred  which  show  that  the  African 
slave  trade  is  carried  on,  if  not  tolerated, 
in  another  “  spot  in  the  civilized  world  ” 
besides  Cuba.  It  is  a  fact  that  slaves 
from  Africa  have  lately  been  landed  and 
disposed  of  in  the  United  States,  ap¬ 
parently  with  little  attempt  at  conceal¬ 
ment,  and  that  hitherto  the  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  bring  the  im¬ 
porters  and  the  purchasers  of  the  said 
African  slaves  to  justice  have  been 
wholly  unavailing.  It  is  proper,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  should,  in  any  case,  sup¬ 


press  the  slave  trade  between  Africa 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  be¬ 
fore  we  interfere  with  the  trade  to  Cuba. 
That  trade  is  contrary  to  law  in  Cuba 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and 
thus  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice  the 
one  seems  to  be  at  present,  so  far  as 
this  subject  is  concerned,  on  a  some¬ 
what  similar  footing  with  the  other. 

The  President  himself  remarks  that 
the  late  serious  difficulties  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  re¬ 
specting  the  right  of  search  are  happily 
terminated-  On  his  own  showing,  then, 
the  possession  of  Cuba  by  the  LTiited 
States  was  not  necessary  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  difficul¬ 
ties  will  not  occur  again,  or  that,  if  they 
should  again  occur,  they  will  again  be 
brought  to  a  like  happy  termination. 
The  undersigned  are  of  opinion  that  it 
is  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  United 
States  to  acquire  Cuba  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  African  slave 
trade  either  to  that  island  or  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  difficulties  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  benevo¬ 
lent  intentions  of  the  President  can  be 
easily  and  p^erfectly  effected  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  visita¬ 
tion  of  vessels.  This  agreement  can  be 
made  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  perfectly 
honorable  to  both  parties ;  and  under 
such  an  agreement  a  few  small  vessels, 
commanded  by  active  and  diligent  offi¬ 
cers,  fully  aware  of  the  sincere  desire 
and  earnest  determination  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  put  down  the  African  slave- 
trade,  would  be  all  that  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  In  fact,  the 
probability  seems  to  be,  that  this  Afri¬ 
can  slave  trade  is  quite  as  much  indebted 
for  its  existence  to  the  negligent  manner 
in  which  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
United  States  are  o-xecuted,  or  rather 
not  executed,  as  to  the  demand  for  slaves 
in  Cuba. 

The  second  reason  alleged  by  the 
President  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  is  its  necessity  to  the  safety  of  the 
United  States.  He  says  : 

“  The  island  of  Cuba,  from  its 
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‘  geographical  position,  commands  the 
‘  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  im- 
‘  mense  and  annually-increasing  trade, 
‘  foreign  and  coastwise,  from  the  valley 
‘  of  that  noble  river,  now  embracing 
‘  half  the  sovereign  States  of  the  Union. 
‘  With  that  island  under  the  dominion 
‘  of  a  distant  foreign  Power,  this  trade, 
‘  of  vital  importance  to  these  States,  is 
‘  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  de- 
‘  stroyed  in  time  of  war,  and  it  has 
‘  hitherto  been  subjected  to  perpetual 
‘•injury  and  annoyance  in  time  of  peace.” 

It  is  believed  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  in  error  in  this 
matter,  or,  if  not  in  error,  that  he  has 
at  least  stopped  far  short  of  the  point 
to  which  it  wdll  be  necessary  to  go,  in 
order  that  the  United  States  may  be 
safe  and  free  from  molestation.  East 
of  Cuba  lie  the  Bahama  islands,  and 
south  and  east  the  islands  of  Jamaica 
and  St.  Domingo,  which,  if  the  United 
States  had  Cuba,  w’ould  still  command 
the  immence  and  annually-increasing 
trade,  foreign  and  coastwise,  not  only  of 
that  noble  river  the  Mississippi,  but 
also  of  the  noble  island  of  Cuba  itself. 
In  fact,  the  acquisition  of  Jamaica  is 
much  more  necessary,  at  present,  for 
the  security  of  our  commerce,  than  that 
of  Cuba.  The  great  body  of  the  com¬ 
merce  to  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
passes  along  the  Southern  eoast  of  Cuba, 
through  the  channel  between  Cuba  and 
Jamaica.  Cuba  is  owned  by  Spain,  a 
Government  weak  as  a  naval  Power,  and 
svhose  ports  might  be  easily  shut  up  by 
?)ir  fleet  in  case  of  war.  Whereas 
Jamaica  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  the 
leading  naval  Power  of  the  world  ;  and 
for  that  very  reason  the  possession  of 
Jamaica  is  much  more  important  to  the 
safety  of  our  commerce  than  that  of 
Cuba.  Great  Britain,  too,  is  quite  as 
listant  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as 
5pain,  and  when  difficulties  occur  in  the 
VVest  Indies  between  the  United  States 
ind  Great  Britain,  we  are  obliged  to 
legotiate  about  them  either  in  Wash- 
.ngton  or  London.  The  British  Minis¬ 
ter,  moreover,  has  no  right  to  make 
reaties  or  settle  difficulties,  except  in 
)ursuance  of  authority  from  home,  and 


cases  frequently  arise  where  we  are 
compelled  to  wait  till  he  can  write  to 
London  and  receive  an  answer.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  lie  along  our  Northern 
boundary,  all  the  way  across  the  con¬ 
tinent,  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  endanger  our  safety 
the  whole  way.  Her  possessions  also  in 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New¬ 
foundland,  from  their  geographical  posi¬ 
tion,  command  the  main  body  of  our 
com.merce  with  Europe.  If,  then,  the 
theory  of  the  President  be  correct,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  acquire  Cuba  for  safe¬ 
ty,  it  is  still  more  necessary  for  our 
safety  that  we  should  acquire  Jamaica 
and  the  other  British  possessions  in 
North  America.  But  it  is  manifest 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
fears  of  the  President  of  dangers  to  our 
commerce,  arising  from  the  possession 
of  Cuba  by  Spain,  are  groundless. 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  much 
nearer  to  each  other  than  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  and  either  is  a  much 
more  formidable  Power  to  the  other  than 
Spain  is  to  the  United  States  ;  and  yet 
it  would  surprise  the  “civilized  world  ” 
to  hear  either  of  these  Powers  allege  it 
was  necessary  to  its  own  security  that 
it  should  purchase  or  conquer  the  terri¬ 
tory  belonging  to  the  other. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  require 
Cuba  for  the  sake  of  security  ;  and  if  it 
were  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain 
or  France,  we  should  probably  hear  little 
either  of  offers  to  purchase  or  of  threats 
of  conquest,  for  the  sake  of  security  or 
for  any  other  reason.  If  we  manage 
our  affairs  wisely,  we  are  entirely  safe 
with  the  territory  we  have.  If  we 
manage  them  unwisely,  the  ownership  of 
Cuba  would  only  add  to  the  general 
confusion. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  an¬ 
other  reason  offered  by  the  President 
for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  He  says, 
“  whilst  the  possession  of  the  island 
‘  would  be  of  vast  importance  to  the 
‘  United  States,  its  value  to  Spain  is 
‘  comparatively  unimportant.”  In  other 
words,  Cuba  would,  in  the  President’s 
opinion,  be  worth  more  to  us  than  it  is 
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to  Spain,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  have 
it.  If  any  such  theory  as  tliis  is  to  be 
adopted  and  acted  upon  in  the  United 
States  as  the  standard  with  regard  to 
the  rights  of  property,  practical  results 
will  probably  flow  from  it  more  wonder¬ 
ful  and  more  unexpected  even  than 
would  be  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by 
purchase  from  Spain.  But  at  present 
we  shall  stand  upon  the  theory  of  the 
rights  of  property  as  generally  under¬ 
stood  throughout  the  civilized  world,” 
and  upon  that  theory  it  is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  President  and  those  who 
hold  with  him  to  say  that  Cuba  belongs 
to  Spain,  and  that  she  is  not  willing  to 
sell  it  or  to  part  with  it  on  any  terms. 
Spain  is  herself  the  disposer  of  her  own 
propert}’’,  and  has  the  absolute  right  to 
say  whether  she  will  sell  it  or  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  or  for  any  considera¬ 
tion.  From  the  history,  moreover,  of 
the  attempts  to  acquire  Cuba,”  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  any  one  should  be¬ 
lieve  that  Spain  will  sell  it,  or  that  an 
offer  to  purchase  it  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  will  be  looked  upon  as 
anything  else  than  an  insult,  or  as  a 
mere  pretext  for  a  subsequent  attempt 
to  take  the  island  by  force. 

The  President  says,  “  our  relations 
‘  with  Spain,  which  ought  to  be  of  the 
^  most  friendly  character,  must  always 
‘  be  placed  in  jeopardy  whilst  the  exist- 
‘  ing  colonial  Government  over  the  island 
‘  shall  remain  in  its  present  condition.” 
In  our  opinion,  the  President  may  easily 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  Spain 
by  refraining  from  offers  to  purchase  or 
threats  to  conquer  Cuba.  The  moment 
the  Spanish  Government  perceives  that 
he  has  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  acqui¬ 
ring  Cuba,  and  desires  merely  to  foster 
an  amicable  commercial  intercourse,  it 
will  doubtless  be  ready  to  aid  him  to  the 
utmost  of  its  power.  Instead  of  fears, 
suspicion,  and  mutual  complaints,  we 
shall  have  the  interchange  of  benefits 
and  mutual  confidence.  Spain  docs  not 
ask  to  purchase  or  to  conquer  territory 
from  us  for  the  sake  of  her  security, 
although  perhaps  the  fear  of  danger 
would  be  quite  as  reasonable  on  her 
part  as  it  is  on  ours.  The  President 


has  only  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Spain 
in  this  respect,  in  order  to  render  our 
relations  with  that  Government  of  the 
friendly  character  which  he  desires. 

But,  on  the  supposition  that  Spain 
would  sell  Cuba,  we  do  not  approve  of 
any  attempt  to  purchase  it  at  present. 
We  have  now  so  many  discordant  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  United  States,  that,  for 
some  time  to  come,  it  will  probably  be 
difficult  enougli  to  carry  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  requisite  degree  of  har¬ 
mony.  The  acquisition  of  Cuba  at 
present  ^vould  add  to  the  difficulty,  and 
it  would  not  be  wise  in  us  to  go  out  of 
our  way  to  seek  unnecessary  trouble. 
Even  the  hope  of  great  and  immediate 
pecuniary  profit  to  the  United  States  to 
arise  from  the  purchase  of  Cuba  is  prob¬ 
ably  altogether  fallacious.  The  area  of 
Cuba  is  set  down  as  47,278  square  miles, 
and  its  population  is  said  to  be  over  one 
million.  Her  population  to  the  square 
mile,  then,  must  be  nearly  as  great  as 
that  of  Virginia.  The  lands  worth  own¬ 
ing  are,  and  have  been  for  generations, 
in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  The 
United  States  would  acquire  by  purchase 
nothing  but  the  political  control  of  the 
island,  and  would  be  charged  with  its 
protection  and  defence  in  return  for  the 
right  to  levy  taxes  and  duties  on  im¬ 
ports.  In  all  probability,  the  income 
under  the  system  of  the  United  States 
would  not  by  any  means  defray  the  cost. 
The  taxes  levied  by  Spain  are  said  t( 
be  enormous,  but  no  such  taxes  wouk 
be  levied  by  us,  and  our  expenditures 
would  necessarily  be  very  heavy.  \^  ( 
should  be  obliged  to  support  a  verj 
costly  establishment,  or  surrender  tin 
island  as  a  prey  to  disorders  little  shor 
of  those  of  St.  Domingo  or  Mexico.  Ii 
the  present  state  of  our  finances,  tw( 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  too  mud 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  expending 
many  hundred  millions  more.  It  is  no 
proposed  by  any  one  that  in  this  acquisi 
tion  private  rights  of  property  shall  b 
violated.  If  they  are  to  be  respected 
then,  upon  the  purchase  of  the  islan< 
from  Spain,  no  person  from  the  Unite* 
States  would  acquire  a  right  to  settle  i: 
any  part  of  it,  except  upon  purchase  o 
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mt  from  the  present  owners.  We  f 
lould  acquire,  as  above  stated,  nothing 
at  the  political  control  of  Cuba  by  | 
irchase.  In  that  view  of  the  case,  it  1 
important  to  consider  the  character  1 
■  the  present  population  of  the  island.  ' 
i  is  said  to  contain  over  half  a  million  ' 
bites,  about  two  hundred  thousand  free  ! 
>lored  people,  and  about  three  hundred  ; 
id  fiftv  thousand  or  four  hundred  thou-  i 
md  slaves.  The  following  table  shows  ; 
le  area  and  population  : 

Humboldt  states  the  area  of  the , 
land  to  be  43,380  geographical  square  I 
tiles.  I 

Turnbull  puts  it,  with  its  dependen- 
tes,  at  32,807  square  miles.  (See  His- 
)ry  of  Cuba  by  M.  M.  Bolone,  publish- 
i  in  1854.)  I 

Colton  puts  it,  with  its  dependencies,  | 
t  47,278  square  miles.  I 

Populations  as  stated  by  Colton,  in  1854.  I 
V'hites  -  -  -  -  501,988 1 

'ree  colored  .  _  .  176,647 1 

laves  -  -  -  -  330,425 1 


1,009,060  I 


i)f  the  whites  there  were —  | 

I  Spaniards  -  -  -  90,000  j 

i  Canary  islanders  -  -  25,000 1 

i  French  -  -  -  -  3,000 1 

I  English-  -  -  -  1,000 1 

North  American  and  other  | 

people  _  _  -  3,000 1 


A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  j 
lave  population  may  be  said  to  be  en-  i 
irely  savage,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  | 
be  island  are  utterly  diverse  from  the  j 
j»eople  of  the  United  States,  in  language, 
banners,  habits,  and  political  and  social ' 
hducation  for  many  generations.  They  | 
|iave  been  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  j 
j)resence  of  a  large  body  of  troops  for  the  i 
preservation  of  order,  and  the  necessity 
>nd  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  would 
oe  the  same  under  the  United  States  as  | 
[t  is  under  Spain.  People  such  as  those  | 
jU  Cuba  are  in  no  way  fitted  for  taking 
bare  in  or  living  under  a  Government 
^uch  as  ours.  Without  discussing  the  j 
question  as  to  whether  they  are  better  or  | 
►vorse  than  our  people,  it  is  sufficient 


for  our  present  purpose  to  say,  they  are 
entirely  different ;  so  different  that,  if 
brought  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  Cuba 
would  probably  exercise  a  disasti’ous  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  public  affairs,  and  disap¬ 
point,  perhaps,  no  one  more  than  some 
of  those  who  are  now  very  desirous  of 
its  “  acquisition,”  with  reference  main¬ 
ly  to  the  protection  of  the  system  of 
Sfavery  in  some  of  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  the  annoyances  to 
which  our  commerce  has  been  subjected 
in  Cuba,  it  may  be  remarked  that  con¬ 
tinual  fears  of  invasion  from  the  United 
States  may  have  rendered  the  Cuban 
authorities  suspicious  and  vindictive. 
They  may  in  some  degree,  by  rash  and 
inconsiderate  action,  have  exposed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  censures  which  have  been 
passed  upon  them  ;  but  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  these  difficulties  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  much  exaggerated  by  parties 
who  desire  the  acquisition  of  the  island 
by  the  United  States,  and  who,  for  that 
reason,  are  disposed  to  magnify  every¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  an  annoyance  to  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  Wherever 
there  is  very  extensive  intercourse,  there 
will  always  be  some  difficulties,  so  long 
as  there  are  diversities  of  interests  and 
sentiments  among  men  ;  but,  if  we  were 
only  free  of  the  talk  about  acquisition, 
the  difficulties  with  Spain  or  Cuba  would 
not  be  greater  in  proportion  to  our  in¬ 
tercourse  than  those  with  any  other 
country. 

In  connection  with  his  complaints 
against  the  Spanish  Government,  and 
his  proposed  measures  with  regard  to 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  the  President 
repeats  “  the  recommendation  ”  in  his 
message  of  December,  1857,  in  favor  of 
an  appropriation  ‘‘  to  be  paid  to  the 
‘  Spanish  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
‘  distribution  among  the  claimants  in  the 
‘  Amistad case.”  He  savs:  ‘‘President 
‘  Polk  first  made  a  similar  recommenda- 
‘  tion  in  December,  1847,  and  it  was  re- 
‘  peated  by  my  immediate  predecessor  in 
‘  December,  1853.  I  entertain  no  doubt 
‘  that  indemnity  is  fairly  due  to  these 
‘  claimants,  under  our  treaty  with  Spain 
‘  of  October  27,  1795  ;  and  whilst  de- 
‘  mandingjustice,  we  ought  to  do  justice. 
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‘  An  appropriation  promptly  made  for 
‘  this  purpose  could  not  fail  to  exert  a 
‘  favorahle  influence  on  our  negotiations 
‘  with  Spain.” 

We  arc  of  opinion  that  the  President 
is  in  error  on  tliis  point,  and  that  Spain 
has  no  claim  whatever  on  the  United 
States  in  the  Arnistad  case.  On  this 
subject  we  shall  cite  an  authority  which 
the  President  will  hardly  feel  at  liberty 
to  call  in  question. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  delivered  | 
March  4,  1857,  speaking  of  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  the  President  says :  “  J3e- 
‘  sides,  it  is  a  judicial  question,  which 
^  legitimately  belongs  to  the  Supreme 
‘  Court  of  the  United  States,  before 
‘  whom  it  is  now  pending,  and  will,  it  is 
‘  understood,  be  speedily  and  finally 
‘  settled.  To  their  decision,  in  com- 
‘  mon  with  all  good  citizens,  I  shall 
‘  cheerfully  submit,  whatever  this  may 
^  be.”  —  {Globe^  vol.  35,  page  371.) 
Whatever  doubts  there  ma}^  be  as  to 
the  judicial  ”  character  of  all  the 
questions  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  those  in  the  Arnistad 
case,  which  all  arose  upon  a  claim  for 
restoration  of  property  under  the  treaty 
of  1795.  This  claim  has  already  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  i 
the  United  States,  and  decided  adversely  ! 
to  the  claimants.  As  the  President  j 
seems  to  have  forgotten  or  overlooked  j 
this  decision,  we  beg  leave  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  treaty 
with  Spain  of  October  27, 1795,  referred 
to  by  the  President,  was  commented  on  | 
and  construed  by  that  Court  which  the  j 
President  himself  is  so  anxious  to  main- 1 
tain  in  its  constitutional  power  in  all 
‘  cases  arising  under  the  Constitution  | 
^  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
‘  treaties  made  under  their  authority.” 

The  language  of  the  treaty  cited  by 
the  Court  is,  (article  9  :)  “  That  all 
‘  ships  and  merchandise,  of  what  nature 
‘  soever,  wdiich  shall  be  rescued  out  of  j 
‘  the  hands  of  any  pirates  or  robbers  on  j 
‘  the  high  seas,  shall  be  brought  into 
‘  some  port  of  either  State,  and  shall  be 
‘  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  ofli- 
‘  cers  of  that  port,  in  order  to  be  taken 
‘  care  of  and  restored  entire  to  the  true 


‘  proprietor  as  soon  as  due  and  suificiei 
‘  ])roof  shall  be  made  concerning  tl 
‘  property  thereof.” 

The  Court  says  :  “  To  bring  the  cas 
‘  within  the  article,  it  is  essential  to  ei 
‘  tablish,  first,  that  these  negroes,  ui 
‘  der  all  the  circumstances,  fall  withi 
‘  the  description  of  merchandise  in  tl 
‘  sense  of  the  treaty  ;  secondly,  tin 
‘  there  has  been  a  rescue  of  them  c 
^  the  high  seas,  out  of  the  hands  of  p 
‘  rates  and  robbers,  which,  in  the  prei 
‘  ent  case,  can  only  be  by  showing  tht 
‘  they  themselves  are  pirates  ami  rol 
‘  bers ;  and,  tliirdly,  that  Ruiz  ar 
‘  Montez,  the  asserted  proprietors,  ai 
‘  the  true  proprietors,  and  have  estal 
‘  lished  their  title  by  competent  proof. 

The  Court  says,  further,  (15  Peter 
page  593  :)  “It  is  plain,  beyond  cor 
‘  troversy,  if  we  examine  the  evident 
‘  that  these  negroes  never  were  the  lav 
‘  ful  slaves  of  Ruiz  and  Montez,  or  ( 
‘  any  other  Spanish  subjects.  The 
‘  are  natives  of  Africa,  and  were  kie 
‘  napped  there,  and  were  unlawful] 
‘  transported  to  Cuba,  in  violation  ( 
‘  the  laws  and  treaties  of  Spain  and  tl 
‘  most  solemn  edicts  and  declarations  < 
‘  that  Government.  By  those  laws  an 
‘  treaties  and  edicts  the  African  sla\ 
^  trade  is  utterly  abolished  ;  the  dealin 
‘  in  that  trade  is  deemed  a  heinoi 
‘  crime ;  and  the  negroes  thereby  ir 
‘  troduced  into  the  dominions  of  Spai 
^  are  declared  to  be  free.  Ruiz  an 
‘  Montez  are  proved  to  have  made  tb 
‘  pretended  purchase  of  these  negro( 
‘  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  c\i 
‘  cumstances  ;  and  so  cogent  and  irrosis' 
‘  ible  is  the  evidence  in  this  rcspec 
‘  that  the  district  attorney  has  admittei 
^  ill  open  court,  upon  the  record,  tin 
‘  these  negroes  were  native  African: 
‘  and  recently  imported  into  Cuba,  t 
‘  alleged  in  their  answers  to  the  libe 
‘  in  the  case.  The  supposed  proprieU 
‘  ry  interest  of  Ruiz  and  Montez  is  con 
‘  pletely  displaced,  if  wo  are  at  libert 
‘  to  look  at  the  evidence  or  the  admi.' 
‘  sions  of  the  district  attornev.”  Tl 
Court  held  also  that  they  were  entith 
to  look  at  the  evidence,  and  that  “  ship 
‘  papers  and  documents  accompanyii 
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>ropert3^,  under  the  laws  of  nations, 
ire  but  priina  facie  evidence  of  prop- 
irtv,  and  are  of  no  force  when  shown 
0  be  fraudulent.’^  Finall}*,  the  Court 
ys,  (page  596  :)  Upon  the  merits  of 
he  case,  then,  there  does  not  seem  to 
IS  to  be  any  -ground  for  doubt  that 
hese  negroes  ought  to  be  deemed  free, 
md  that  the  Spanish  treaty  interposes 
10  obstacle  to  the  just  assertion  of 
heir  rights.” 

Really,  it  would  seem  that  if  anything 
uld  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
e  President,  this  matter  has  been  so 
ttled.  We  have  a  solemn  judgment! 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  | 
ates,  giving  a  judicial  construction  to 
is  treaty  with  Spain,  and  deciding  this 
rv  case  of  the  Amistad.  Such  a  de- 1 
lion,  in  the  opinion  (above  cited)  of; 
e  President  himself,  is  entitled  to  the  ! 
eerful  submission  “  of  all  good  citi-  I 
IS.”  j 

We  believe  that  the  President  has  , 
lolly  failed  to  show  any  sufficient  rea- ; 
1  why  we  should  attempt  to  acquire  ; 
iba  ”  at  this  time;  and  that  he  has' 
ually  failed  in  pointing  out  any  mode 
which  we  could  “  acquire  Cuba  ”  if 
■  desired  to  do  so.  Purchase  is  mani- ' 
>tly  out  of  the  question,  and  an  at-  : 
npt  to  take  the  island  by  force  would 
3bably  embroil  us  with  other  nations, 
d  in  the  end  be  unsuccessful.  I 

<But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
jmt,  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  to  be  de- 1 
fable  and  possible,  we  look  upon  the  ' 
jt\proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  com-  ! 
Jttee  as  of  the  most  dangerous  charac-  ! 
f.  We  are  not  willing  to  give  the  j 

Iesident  thirty  millions  of  dollars  to 

•> 

disposed  of  by  him  before  the  pro¬ 
sed  treaty  is  submitted  to  the  Senate 
the  United  States.  After  what  has 
■eady  occurred,  it  is  clear  that,  if 
liiba  is  to  be  acquired  at  all,  it  will  be  i 
il  open  daylight,  in  the  face  of  the  : 
l-rld.  If  the  purchase  can  be  made  at ; 
i,  it  can  be  done  just  as  well  without  ; 
pse  thirty  millions  as  with  them.  The 
^es  of  Uouisiana  and  Mexico  are  not 
j  point.  No  party  to  the  proposed 
insaction  is  engaged  in  war,  and  the 


whole  matter  is  in  such  a  position  that 
either  haste  or  secrecy,  with  regard  to 
it,  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  bill  proposes  that  the  money  shall 
be  paid  upon  the  ratification  of  the  trea¬ 
ty  by  Spain,  without  waiting  for  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
The  effect  of  such  a  course  would  be  to 
compel  the  Senate,  so  far  as  the  fear  of 
losing  §30,000,000  could  compel  them, 
to  ratify  the  treaty,  whether  they  ap¬ 
proved  of  it  or  not. 

In  short,  we  look  upon  this  part  of 
the  proposed  measure  as  a  precedent 
which,  if  followed  hereafter,  would  lead 
to  placing  the  whole  power  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  bands  of  the  Executive. 
In  this  particular  case,  it  would  amount 
to  that.  The  House  of  Representatives 
is  to  be  dispensed  with,  by  placing  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  President  in 
advance  of  the  commencement  of  the 
business,  and  the  Senate  is  to  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  by  giving  the  President 
power  to  use  the  money  without  waiting 
for  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
treaty. 

In  conclusion,  we  leg  leave  to  remark 
that,  so  far  as  territory,  population, 
and  magnitude  of  resources,  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  United  States  are  now  en¬ 
tirely  safe.  Expressions  of  fear,  or  ap¬ 
peals  to  “  the  imperative  and  overru¬ 
ling  law  of  self-preservation,”  as  the 
motive  for  further  acquisitions  of  terri¬ 
tory,  are  so  groundless  as  scarcely  to  be 
worthy  of  any  very  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  The  safety  of  the  United  States 
depends  upon  a  wise  education  of  their 
own  people,  and  a  wise  development  of 
their  own  resources.  Let  them  follow, 
at  home  and  abroad,  the  golden  rule, 
which  the  President  himself,  in  a  former 
communication  to  the  Senate,  (of  Janua¬ 
ry  T,  1858,  relative  to  the  capture  of 
General  Walker,)  has  declared  to  be  of 
divine  commandment,  and  no  power  on 
earth  can  harm  them.  In  that  is  their 
safety.  Let  them  habitually  violate  this 
rule,  and  no  power  on  earth  can  save 
them.  In  that  is  their  danger.  Like 
all  other  people,  wm  are  governed  by  the 
laws  under  which  the  universe  was  crea¬ 
ted,  and,  like  the  nations  which  have 
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gone  before  us,  wc  shall  reap  the  rewards 
of  obedience  or  suffer  the  penalties  of 
disobedience. 

In  every  view  of  the  case,  we  are  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill  submitted  by  the  ma¬ 


jority  of  the  committee,  and  recommen 
that  it  be  rejected  by  the  House. 

David  Ritchie. 
Homer  E.  Royce. 
Anson  Burlingame. 
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